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(Quagga-Hunting.—From a Drawing in the South African Museum. ] 


Amonest the peculiarities presented by the animal crea- 
tion of Southern Africa, is the circumstance of there be- 
ing several species of the Equine genus, which belong 
exclusively to that quarter of the world. These far sur- 
pass, in elegance of form and beauty of colour, the horse 
itself, but have hitherto been of no use to man, except 
as food. In this respect they present a striking analogy 
to that noble and spirited creature, the dziggetai (jiggeta1) 
or wild ass of Asia. Xenophon describes the hunting of 
the wild ass on the plains of Mesopotamia, during the 
march of the army of the younger Cyrus ; the flesh of 
the animal was considered “to be like that of the red 
deer, but more tender.” The Persians and Tartars still 
hold it in high esteem, and hunt it in preference to other 
descriptions of game. A somewhat similar preference is 
given by the natives of Southern Africa to the Zebra and 
the Quagga; and even the lion is said to relish their 
flesh better than the dry and tough venison of various 
species of the antelope inhabiting the same localities. 
The ostrich and the wild ass were remarked by Xeno- 
phon as mixing together, with a seeming predilection for 
each other’s society; and the same thing has been re- 
marked by African travellers, with respect to the Zebra, 
Quaugga, and Ostrich. : 

Mr. Burchell observes, that the word Zebra is un- 
known to the Hottentots, and that they apply the name 

Vou. VII. 





of Quakka to the Equus Quagga and the Equus Zebra. 
He describes the Quakka as having many stripes on the 
head and fore-part of the body; the Zebra as covered 
with stripes over the head and whole of the body, but 
the legs are white; and the Wilde Paard (wild horse) as 
being striped over every part, even down to the feet.* 
The latter animal is called by the Hottentots, Dauw, pro- 
nounced like dow, in dower. The Zebra and Wilde 
Paard, or Dow, may be further distinguished from each 
other, by the stripes of the Zebra being brown and white, 
and the brown stripe being double, that is, having a paler 
stripe within it, while the Wilde Paard is regularly and 
beautifully covered with single black and white stripes. 
Another distinction lies in the Zebra being more an in- 
hebitant of the plain, and the Wilde Paard, which Mr. 
Burchell terms Equus Montanus, more an inhabitant of 
the mountain. ‘The latter is indeed to be found in the 
plains that skirt the mountains, but it usually flies to the 
mountains for refuge when pursued. Both animals have 
a brilliant appearance when flying in troops before the 
hunters: but though the stripes of the wild horse are 


* The reader may compare the figure of the common Quagya, 
given in vol. ii., p. 29, of he ‘Penny Magazine,’ with the figure 
in the wood-cut above. The one is striped only over the head, 
neck, and fore-part of the body ; the other is striped to the hoofs, 
and presents some noticeable differences in aspect, 
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more defined and regular than those of the Zebra, the 
stripes of the latter are more lively in colouring ; Mr. 
Burchell, when surveying it with a pocket telescope, ad- 
mired its “clean sleek limbs glittering in the sun,” and 
says it presented “a picture of great beauty.” 

It is a question of some interest, especially when we 
consider that there are at least five species, whether these 
African congeners of the horse and ass can be effectually 
subdued to the service of man. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be that they can, if judicious measures are 
tried in their domestication. The subject has occupied 
the attention of the London Zoological Society (see 
‘Penny Mag.,’ vol. i., p. 44), and experiments have also 
been tried at the Cape of Good Hope. In the South 
African Museum there is a young specimen, which is 
thus described in the catalogue :— 

“ Equus Burchellii—This is the young of a species 
intermediate between the common South African Quaga 
and the Zebra, which was found occurring in herds in 
every district north of the Orange River visited by the 
Expedition. In the districts south of the river, on the 
other hand, it is very rarely met with, its place in the 
colony being supplied by the Equus Quaga of Linneeus. 
It is an animal that admits of being tamed to a certain 
extent with considerable facility, and occasionally a half- 
domesticated specimen is exposed for sale at Cape Town, 
with a rider on its back. The persons, however, who 
have had most opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
its character, regard it, even in the most tractable state to 
which it has yet been reduced, as wicked, treacherous, 
obstinate, and fickle.” 

As far, therefore, as experiment has yet gone, the lan- 
guage applied in the oldest book of the world to the wild 
ass of Asia, and whieh is still descriptive of it, is appli- 
cable to the Zebra, and more especially to the Dow, or 
Wilde Paard :—* He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountain is his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing.” 

In a recent number (382) attention was directed to the 
collection in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, called the 
South African Museum. It has now been exhibited for 
a considerable period, and is probably known to the 
greater number of those who take an interest in such 
matters. But as the collection is intended for sale in the 
course of the summer, and as the produce of the sale is 
to be added to the funds of the Cape of Good Hope Asso- 
ciation, to enable them to send another expedition to 
explore Central Africa, it is not unreasonable to direct 
attention to the collection once more. We have given 
the Rhinoceros Ketloa, as the most important object 
amongst the preserved specimens ; and now give a selec- 
tion from the drawings. The drawing represents with 
considerable spirit the spearing of a Dow, or Wilde 
Paard. Mr. Burchell thought the flesh of Zebra, Quagya, 
and Dow to be not very superior to horseflesh: the 
natives, however, relish it. 





TILE EXPERIENCE OF AN EDUCATED ARTISAN. 


{From a Correspondent.] 


Tre probable effects of the education of the people have 
been the subject of much discussion with both the ad- 
vocates and the opponents of the measure; and, as is 
natural, the predictions of both parties have taken their 
tone from the favourable or unfavourable fight in which 
their general habits of mind have led them to view the 
subject. The one class have augured all that is fair and 
promising ; the other, all that is gloomy and discouraging, 
as the result of this great experiment. Time must decide 
which are the true and which the false prophets. In the 
meanwhile, however, individual instances may tend to 
show what will be the effect of the general education of 
the working classes. Such an instance I conceive my 


own case to present; and, in the hope that it may be 
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useful and interesting, I proceed to give my own expe- 
rience of the effect of a liberal education on the characier 
and circumstances of an artisan. 

My education has been in the fullest sense of the term 
liberal, comprising in its extent the usual course of 
ancient and modern instruction acquired at school and at 
college ; and to it was devoted the whole of my time up to 
my coming of age, and even beyond. The circumstances 
which have led me now to adopt the life of an artisan 
need not be detailed: it will be sufficient to state that I 
am engaged in a mechanical occupation, earning the 
wages of a mechanic, and that not by any méans the 
most highly paid ; depending on those wages for support ; 
and with no prospect of advancing, except by my own 
exertions, in a business where interest or money is the ready 
way of rising. I conceive then that my experience affords 
a fair experiment of the actual effect of a superior educa- 
tion on the character and condition of a working man. 

First, then, with respect to the degree of physical 
comfort capable of being derived from a mechanic’s 
wages. From the habits of my previous life, I have na- 
turally been induced to push my expenses in these 
matters to the very verge of prudence. Accustomed to 
the comforts of home, and to every accommodation need- 
ful to health, I have continued the luxury (as to one of 
my condition it may appear) of two rooms, and those in 
an airy and healthful situation; and this, notwithstand- 
ing that my business happens to attach me to an ex- 
pensive part of town, and requires of me likewise a 
considerable expenditure in keeping up a respectable ap- 
pearance as regards dress. {it was happily a part of 
my early training to be taught to “ eat to live, not live to 
eat ;”? and hence I am enabled to sustain full health and 
vigour at an expense for board certainly not large, consi- 
— the prices of provisions in the metropolis. There 
is indeed little left for contingencies, and little for the 
gratification of the literary tastes implanted by my edu- 
cation. In London, however, a little will go far in this 
respect ; and about a day’s wages per quarter furnishes 
me with the use of a library, a reading-room pretty well 
supplied with papers and magazines, and admission to 
weekly lectures on various literary and philosophical 
subjects, all furnished by one of the excellent Mechanics’ 
Institutions which exist for the recreation and improve- 
ment of the labouring classes. Such is the kind of life 
which my experience teaches me the wages of a journey- 
man blacksmith, tailor, or carpenter may supply; and 
if it be in any respects superior to that which my fellow- 
operatives are usually known to live, to my education I 
attribute the difference, for it has rendered these various 
comforts and advantages necessaries of life in my 
estimation, to be supplied before one farthing be devoted 
to any less necessary purpose. Happily for me, I am 
not addicted to the excessive use of liquor, though no 
one joins more cordially in innocent social pleasures ; for 
my income could not supply such indulgences, expensive 
as many of my station findthem. The difference is, that 
in my case mechanical toil finds its relaxation in mental 
pleasures; in some others, in sensual indulgence : educa- 
tion is the cause of the difference. Another important con- 
sequence of the high estimate of the necessaries of life de- 
rived from my education, and at the same time a very 
efficient cause of the unanxious comfort in which I am 
enabled to live, is, that I have not dared to undertake the 
responsibility of maintaining a family while my own 
prospects are not over clear. It may be a question how 
far it conduces to one’s happiness thus indefinitely to 
defer the entering on one of the most universally acknow- 
ledged means of feat est in the endearments of domestic 
life. It may be that here my prudence may tend to 
carry me too far, for neither present circumstances nor 
future prospects seem to warrant the expectation of my 
being enabled to encounter the increased responsibilities 
of matrimony within any assignable period. On this 
subject the wages of the artisan present him with a choice 
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of difficulties; and it appeared necessary, in detailing 
my experience as an educated artisan, to indicate which 
way my particular training had led me to decide. 

From what has gone before, it will be evident that my 
experience affords no confirmation to the suspicion that 
education will indispose the labouring classes for their 
necessary work. On the contrary, if education tends 
thus to raise our estimate of the necessaries of life, it is 
plain that it must impel us to the more vigorous exertion 
at our several occupations, “ the means whereby we live.” 
It is true that, breakfasting by a comfortable fire on a 
cold morning, finding companionship in a newspaper, a 
magazine, or it may be a volume of the old Spectator, 
or a play of Moliére, or an ode of Horace, my thoughts 
will now and then run in their old tracks, and suggest 
the idea of a day, as in former times, given entirely to 
my books. But it is necessarily only a passing thought : 
the comfort of my home, and my breakfast-table, and my 
magazine, and my books, all depend on my attention to 
my business; and as a matter of course to my busi- 
ness I go, more regularly than he that knows that thus 
alone can he procure his evening carouse at his favourite 
ulehouse or gin-shop. Nor does my previous mental 
training render utterly distasteful the dry and formal 
routine of business. On the contrary, while the eye is 
engaged in conveying information, and the hand obedient 
to the orders issued (it knows not how) in consequence,— 
while the head, but for this process, might be anywhere 
else, or employed on any other subject, some other sub- 
ject, more interesting and improving it may be, is not 
sellom found. I have often been amused to trace the 
cause occurring in my work, which has suggested some 
recollection of studies long since laid by, and thus called 
up trains of interesting thought almost forgotten, and 
revived associations intertwined with my best and warmest 
feelings. And not the less does the hand move on while 
the mind has been thus engaged ; indeed the mind makes 
shorter work of a successicn of thoughts such as this 
than the pen can do in writing them. It returns also 
refreshed to the business in which it left the hand en- 
gaged. My education furnishes me, however, with more 
serious and more direct assistances towards my business. 
A knowledge of mathematics is universally allowed to be 
useful in all mechanical trades: in nove more so, as it 
happens, than in my own. Not unfrequently does a 
proposition in Euclid, never thought of since its acquisi- 
tion in the. lecture-room, flash across my mind just in 
time to find its application at the bench. Nor seldom do 
I sce my companions taking doubtfully a round-about 
road where I find it easy to cut across without fear or 
chance of error. And, once again, my classical studies, 
slighted as they are apt to be in this “cui bono?” age, 
and, as it might be supposed, “a mere drug” to a me- 
chanic, come every now and then, just when wanted, to 
my assistance. The technical terms with which I meet, 
so far as they refer themselves to languages, ancient or 
modern, with which I am acquainted, need not to be 
learned by rote, but establish themselves in the memory 
by natural fitness, finding at once the proper peg on 
which to hang. And not seldom do they fugnish amuse- 
ment also by the oddity of their application: words which 
last I heard from the mouth of Cicero or Virgil pressed 
into the service of a science of yesterday ; and languages 
long called dead revivified to adorn the triumphs of steam 
and express the new ideas of modern locomotion. 

It is, however, perhaps in the employment of my 
leisure hours that I find most fully the advantages of a 
liberal education. A considerable portion of my spare 
time is of course devoted to the carrying forward of ma- 
thematical and mechanical studies immediately connected 
with the business in which I am employed. This is of 
itself a relaxation; my day’s work being amidst the 
drudgery of the profession, the mechanical working of 
that which other heads. have planned, it is refreshing to 
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set the mind to investigate the principles on which the 
work proceeds. While thus employed too, mastering by 
degrees the higher mysteries of his art, the operative oc- 
casionally feels himself raised above his present station, 
and a ray of hope darts across his mind that the time 
may come when he may find a field for the exercise of 
those powers which at present he must be content sedu- 
lously to cultivate and keep always ready for use. 

Positive relaxation must, however, be found in one 
way or other: I find it principally in the indulgence of 
those literary tastes which my education has given me, 
but which my present occupations do not call upon me to 
exercise. It is necessarily but a slight acquaintance with 
the passing literature of the day, that a mechanic’s lei- 
sure time will enable him to keep up. Yet the hasty 
glances which I can give at the current magazines and 
reviews suflice occasionally to direct me to valuable new 
works. I confess, however, I care not for books the more 
for being new ; and derive fully as much pleasure, pro- 
bably as much improvement, from the reading of our old 
and standard authors. In the cumparison of their modes 
of thought, expression, and action, with those of our own 
times—in tracing the advance of sound principles in 
morals and politics, I find an endless source of interest 
and pleasure. My literary pleasures are mainly confined 
to our own language, for this being attained with the 
least labour, they are the most completely a recreation 
after the day’s labour. Yet my classical attainments, 
though not directly exercised, are not by any means idle. 
Those numerous classical quotations with which English 
works abound (especially those old-fashioned ones before 
alluded to), which tothe mere English reader -suggest no 
idea but the oft-recurring one, “ Why cannot the man be 
content to talk English?” are to me full of pleasing 
thoughts and recollections ; frequently taken from my fa- 
vourite authors, they recal the whole train of ideas in 
which they there occur, and carry back the mind to 
those pictures of antient life and manners which the 
early study of the classics so vividly represented to it 
while fancy still was young: and even if they have 
been culled from no higher source than that great store- 
house of classical quotations, the Eton Grammar, what 
remembrances of childhood’s woes do they call up, like 
these of Alneas, “ sweet in the recollection ;” of young 
hopes, some realized, some frustrated, all sobered ; of 
youthful friendships, some obliterated, others brightened 
by the rubs of subsequent life. So with classical allu- 
sions, from whatever source: they strike upon a chord 
which has not forgotten to vibrate, as long ago it learned. 
But even without direct allusion, the most common 
things in life will often carry me back to Latin and Greek, 
with their various pleasing associations. Let any one 
use a word in a sense new to me, or pronounce it in an 
unusual way, or take any improper liberty with the 
Queen’s English, my mind is at once involuntarily set 
to work referring the matter in question to the original 
languages and the general principles of grammar, and 
seklom fails to satisfy itself: at the worst, it is sure to 
receive that pleasure which always arises from its health- 
ful exercise, whether successful or not. 

It is impossible that I should live in an age of the 
world so stirring as the present, without feeling a deep 
interest in the great, moral, and political questions of the 
day. However my mind may be pleased to recur to the 
pictures of the remote past, there is an exciting present 
in which it feels itself alive, and a distant future of which 
it delights to augur well—improvement ever improving 
on past experience. My education has furnished me 
with certain principles of human rights and duties, of 
political and commercial policy, established on well-con- 
sidered arguments, and tested by a pretty extensive course 
of historical reading. Of these principles I daily feel 
the value. They serve as tests by which to try the ar- 
guments of political disputants, and to judge the acts 
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of public men: at the same time they are open to cor- 
rection themselves, when by use they appear to need 
amendment. I fancy that, thus warmly interested as I 
feel in political questions, I am in a great measure free 
from party spirit, and able in some degree to refer a dis- 
puted point to its principles, abstracting the accidental 
matters by which it is apt to be overlaid. I thus see 
much that is good, even in those diametrically opposed 
to me in opinion: nor am so blind tothe faults of those 
with whom I most nearly agree, as to cry them up for 
virtues. And with respect to all, though I will not 
smooth down one rough corner of what appears an im- 
yortant and essential principle, I am disposed to judge 
eniently of men’s conduct, remembering the force of 
early impressions, and making the widest allowance for 
the effect of circumstances in the formation of character. 
As a working man, it is natural that my sympathies 
thould be with my class,—the producing class,—taking 
the term in its widest sense. I look with deep interest 
on all agencies which appear in any way calculated to 
raise us as a class, in physical comfort, in moral excel- 
lence, and in social estimation. Especially do I earnestly 
seek to discover how it is that we go on year by year, 
setting to work mechanical contrivances to shorten human 
labour, without abridging our own hours of labour: and 
ask, when will the happy time arrive when half our day 
will suffice to provide for our physical wants, and the 
other half be free for the cultivation of our human nature, 
our meutal and moral powers? And sometimes the cause 
of the evil appears more clearly than the remedy by which 
it is to be removed. In my political meditations too, I 
cannot altogether be content with our exclusion from po- 
litical privileges and duties, or rather, with our capricious 
admission to them. I cannot help feeling that there are 
many of us excluded from all share of political influence, 
who are better able to judge on political subjects than 
the mass of the old freemen, or even than a large pro- 
portion of the other classes of those who are admitted 
to a share of influence under our representative system. 
And the reflection frequently occurs, how far might the 
possession of such a right, and the discharge of such a 
duty, tend to raise our character by inspiring us with 
self-respect? To some, these may appear wild and dan- 
gerous notions for a working man to entertain. Yet, 
could they look into my heart, they would see there is no 
danger, no wildness in the case. I have not read history 
with so little attention as to have missed the lesson which 
it teaches, that great and long-standing moral evils can- 
not be removed by the sudden exertion of physical force: 
that those have been the mightiest and most lasting re- 
formations which have been effected by moral power. 
I am firmly persuaded that the readiest way to raise the 
mass of the people to comfort, to respectability, and hap- 
piness, is to cultivate their whole nature, and not the least 
their intellectual and moral powers. Give them the use 
of these, and they will not long have to complain of so- 
cial disabilities and disadvantages : their very complaint 
would remove these evils. 

With such views of the class to which I belong, and 
of its prospects, it seems to me, that all that as an indi- 
vidual I ean do towards the attainment of this grand ob- 
ject, is, to spread as far as I can among my fellow-opera- 
tives the principles here advocated, and exhibit in my 
own character as favourable an example as may be, of the 
good effects of a liberal education. It is with this object 
that I have endeavoured here to give as complete an ace 
count as I could, in all material particulars, of the “ ex- 
perience of an educated artisan,” suppressing nothing 
that might serve the purposes of the opponent of popu- 
lar education, inventing nothing to gratify the advocate 
of universal enlightenment; but only “speaking right 
on” what I daily experience as the result of the some- 
what peculiar circumstances in which I happen to have 
been placed, 
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Relative Positions of Rich and Poor.—The question 
whether the rich support the poor, or the poor the rich, has 
been uently agitated by those who are not aware that 
while each does his duty in his station, each is, reciprocally, 
a support and a blessing to the other. All are parts of one har- 
monious whole ; every part contributing to the general mass 
of happiness, if man would but endeavour to repay his debt of 
gratitude to his Creator, and, by a willing habit of useful- 
ness promote the happiness of himself and of his fellow- 
creatures. In this way the higher classes of society may, 
by superiority of power and education, do more service to 
the other parts of the community than what they receive ; 
the welfare of the poor being then, in truth, more promoted 
and assured by the gradations of wealth and rank than it 
ever could have been by a perfect equality of condition, even 
if that equality had not been in its nature chimerical and 
impracticable ; or (if practicable) had not been hostile and 
fatal to the industry and energy of mankind. Rank, 
power, wealth, influence, constitute no exemption from 
activity or attention to duty, but lay a weight of real accu- 
mulated responsibility on the possessor. If the poor are 
idle and vicious, they are reduced to subsist on the bene- 
volence of the rich; and if the rich (I except those te whom 
health and ability, and not the will, is wanting) are selfish, 
indolent, and neglectful of the conditions on which they 
hold superiority of rank and fortune, they sink into a situa- 
tion worse than that of being gratuitously maintained by 
the poor. They become paupers of an elevated and distin- 
guished class; in no way personally contributing to the 
general stock, but subsisting upon the labour of the indus 
trious cottager; and whenever Providence thinks fit to 
remove such characters, whether in high or in low life, 
whether rich or poor, the community is relieved from an 
useless burden.— Sir Thomas Bernard. 


An Arctic Winter.—As the severe weather was by this 
time over, and I had seen the thermometer, on the 17th of 
January, 102° below the freezing-point, had slept in an 
atmosphere of 82° below, ‘under the canopy of heaven,’ 
with a single blanket for a covering, and had hadsome ex- 
perience in snow-shoe walking, 1 may be allowed to make 
a few remarks upon the intensity of cold in the inhospitable 
regions of the north, as they are termed. During a calm, 
whether the thermometer stood at 70° or 7° minus zero, 
was to me in sensation the same; and although I have ex- 
perienced a difference in temperature of 80° from cold to 
heat, and vice versd, in the course of twenty-four hours, 
still its change was not sufficiently oppressive to put a stop 
to my usual avocations. .I have been shooting grouse at 
every range of the thermometer, from the highest to the 
lowest point, wearing the very same clothing as in England 
on a summer’s day, a fur cap, moccasins, and mittens ex- 
cepted, instead of a hat, tanned leather shoes or boots, and 
kid-gloves. Merely a cotton shirt was sufficient to protect 
my breast from the most intense coid that has ever been 
registered ; and notwithstanding my waistcoats were made 
double-breasted, I never felt sufficiently cold to be under 
the necessity of buttoning them ; neither flannel nor leather 
was worn by me in any way. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that 1 am only speaking of the temperature during a 
calm, or when the atmosphere is but slightly in motion. 
The lowest descent of the thermometer would not prevent 
my making an excursion of pleasure; but a higher tempe- 
rature by 40°, accompanying a stiff breeze, would confine 
me to the house: the sensation of cold, as I have said 
before, depends so much more upon the force of the wind 
than upon the state of the thermometer. Such endurance 
may appear incredible to those persons who have read each 
ponderous quarto as it issued forth, fearful in aspect as in 
subject; and it is no wonder. I was astonished at myself, 
while sporting in a country always portrayed as unfit either 
for man or beast; but, what was my astonishment, when, 
hopping before me from bough to bough, the lesser red-pole 
caught my sight, the little bird that so frequently adorns, in 
a prey the cottager’s room! If so small a creature can 
find the climates of England and Great Slave Lake equally 
congenial to its constitution, surely man may exist there 
A sudden transition from heat to cold produced cramps; a 
fact well worthy the notice of those persons who are subject 
to that a disease,—for an extra blanket or two, anda 
trusty thermometer to indicate when to put them on and 


pull them off, may save much excruciating pain and many 
restless nights.—King's Narrative, 
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Tuts noble head is the ideal representation of Homer, 
the prince of antient : such as the genius of antient 
art conceived him to have been in form and feature. It 
is engraved from an antique bust of admirable workman- 
ship, contained among the Townley Marbles in the 
British Museum : and we recommend our readers to go and 
view the original, instead of being contented with our copy. 
It is hardly necessary to say that no portrait of Homer can 
possibly exist ; since he lived long before the art of imitat- 
ing men’s features was invented. But as we find in Gre- 
cian sculpture a certain cast of countenance regularly given 
to the national deities, so that little or no doubt ever 
exists whether a statue is meant to represent one god or 
another, Apollo or Bacchus, Minerva or Venus, Hercules 
or Theseus, so there is a recognised countenance—how 
antient we cannot tell—ascribed to Homer, the oldest and 
most honoured of the Grecian poets. 

_ The bust represents him in the character in which he 
is best known— 

“ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle”— — 

with that elevated, tranquil, and reflective character 
befitting one whose inward vision was so clear and 





piercing, and mind replete with images of beauty and 
sublimity. 

Some account of a poet so universally celebrated, and, 
by the help of translations, so universally read, cannot 
but be acceptable to a large class of our readers; many 
of whom may be ignorant of the doubts and difficulties 
which have been raised even concerning his very exist- 
ence. We proceed therefore to give a short sketch, first 
of the traditionary accounts of Homer delivered by 
antient authors; and secondly, of the theories set forth 
by some modern critics concerning the origin of the 
Homeric poems—theories 44! enough, and yet sup- 
ported by arguments which it is hard to refute, though 
they may scarcely have force enough to convince an un- 
willing hearer 

A variety of stories, many of them evidently fabulous, 
have been related of the birth and life of Homer. One 
account, in the life ascribed to Plutarch, agreeably to the 
genius of the age, gives him a divine descent. _Critheis, 
a girl of the little island of los, in the A2gean Sea, about 
the time of the Ionic migration (s. c. 1044) became 
engaged in an amour with a demigod or demon attend- 
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ant on the Muses. Abandoning her home in shame, she 
was taken captive by robbers or pirates, was carried to 
Smyrna, and sold to Mon, king of the Lydians, who 
married her. The name of Mzeon, as his reputed parent, 
occurs in other versions of Homer’s history—hence he 
is called Meeonides, the son of Maon, as when Milton 
couples him with another bard, his fellow in misfor- 
tune— 


« These other two, equalled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides.” 
Par. Lost, iii. 33. 


Near Smyrna, on the banks of the river Meles, Homer 
was born; hence the epithet or name of Melesigenes, 
born of Meles, by which he is very generally known.* 
The life of Homer written under the name of Herodotus 
makes him the grandson of Menalippus, an Athenian 
who lived at Cuma in A£olia, and whose daughter Cri- 
theis, when pregnant of Homer, married Phemius, a 
schoolmaster of Smyrna. To him Homer in due time 
succeeded ; and practised his profession with reputa- 
tion and profit, until Mentes, the master of a ship, in- 
duced him to leave his home and travel. In their wan- 
derings they touched at Ithaca, where Mentor, a man of 
fortune, eutertained them, and related those adventures of 
Ulysses which are embodied in the Odyssey. Here be- 
gan the disease which caused Homer’s blindness. On 
this misfortyne he returned to Smyrna; but found 
his place filled up and his occupation at an end. He 
removed to Cuma, where his poetical powers obtained 
praise, but not reward—the citizens alleging that they 
could not maintain all the blind men (Homéroi). Hence 
he was afterwards called by the name of Homer; of 
which, however, half adozen more derivations, equally 
fanciful, are given. At Phoceea a schoolmaster nam:d 
Thestorides maintained him, on condition of being allowed 
to transcribe his poems: but this faithless friend took 
the copies to Chios, and produced them as his own. 
Homer followed him thither, drove him from the field, 


obtained wealth, married, and had two daughters ; and | 


in later times Chios had a family of Homeride, who ! sequences, by relating the adventures of the several heroes 


claimed to be the descendants of Homer, but who are 
rather esteemed to have been a society of bards, poets 
themselves, and, in addition, the professional reciters of 
the Homeric and other antient poems preserved and 
handed down by memory from father to son. It is 
further said that he died, while voyaging from Chios to 
Athens, in Ios, an island of the A°gean Sea. 

There is nothing except the allusion to the art of writ- 
ing which is manifestly fabulous in this account: we 
cannot however receive it as of historical credit, because 
there is no historical evidence in its favour, and the book 
from which it is taken is an admitted forgery. Other 
authors, to increase the pathos and wonders of the story, 
have added a variety of circumstances concerning Homer’s 
wanderings, and have made him travel as a mendicant, 
earning a casual subsistence by his songs, through the 
chief cities of Greece. Many of these afterwards, when 
his fame was at its height, contended for the honour of 
having given birth to the divine poet. So one of our 
own writers— 

* Seven Grecian cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


These are enumerated in a Greek epigram— 


“ Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, los, Argos, Athenz.” 


Other cities however have laid claim to the same honour. 
Of Homer’s life, from his own writings, we know nothing. 


* « Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called, 
Whose poem Phebus challenged for his own.” 
Pur. Regained, iv, 259. 
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Nothing concerning his personal existence can be said to 
rest on anything like historical proof. Even the time in 
which he lived is uncertain. Herodotus places it 400 
years before himself, and this agrees tolerably with the 
usually received computations, which fix him near 300 
ears after the date of the Trojan war, and about 900 
fore the birth of Christ. Sir I. Newton, in his system 
of chronology, brings both these dates considerably 
later. The weight of evidence, as far as it exists, leads 
us to suppose that he was burn at Smyrna, and an [onian 
by descent ; and therefore later than the great movement 
of Greeks into Asia, commonly called the Ionic migra- 
tion, which is said to have occurred s.c. 1044. All that 
is related of Homer, more particularly, is either fabulous 
narration or indirect and doubtful inference from the 
contents of his poems. Even their history is very ob- 
scure. The first fact (if it merits to be so called) con- 
cerning them is, that Lycurgus, the celebrated Spartan 
lawgiver, obtained them in Asia, and having observed 
that they abounded in moral and political rules of con- 
duct, carried them back into Greece. His age is variously 
fixed, p.c. 884 and 710. The next recorded fact is, that 
B.c. about 600, Solon, the celebrated Athenian lawgiver, 
appointed that the rhapsodists (of whom we shall speak 
presently), in contending for the prize of recitation at the 
public festivals called Panathenszea, should not recite de- 
tached portions indiscriminately, but should proceed in 
order, and that where one left off another should begin. 
The third recorded fact is, that half a century later, 
more or less, Pisistratus the Athenian, or one of his 
sons, collected and arranged in their present order the 
scattered fragments of the books of Homer. From this 
time we may consider Homer as familiar to the Greeks 
in that form, substantially, in which we now have him. 
Except the works of Hesiod, who is considered by some 
the elder, by some the contemporary, but by most the 
junior of Homer, and perhaps one or two hymns, no 
Greek poetry extant ascends nearly to the antiquity of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. After Homer, however, a class 








called Cyclic poets flourished, so called because they 
made up the whole circle of the Trojan war and its con- 


concerned therein. Of their poems nothing but a few 
fragments remain. We must therefore consider them as 
much inferior in excellence to the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which from the earliest time of which we have accounts 
of manners were the delight of the Greeks, at least of 
the Athenians, concerning whose private life we have the 
most minute information. They were taught in the 
schools, sung or recited at private entertainments, re- 
peated at public games and festivals for the delight of 
assembled meetings. So to recite them was the occupa- 
tion of a class of men called rhapsodists, from a Greek 
word which may be translated literally sttchers of song, 
whose occupation has been described in the following 
terms :—‘t They chanted, sung, or recited poems, chiefly, 
at least in the earliest times, of their own composition, at 
the tables of princes, and in public assemblies. They 
were held in high esteem, and even veneration, more es- 
pecially in the earliest periods. Then they were the sole 
depositaries of the religion, the moral] precepts, and the 
old and favourite legends of the people among whom they 
lived. Though there were few arts distinctly marked 
out at that time as cultivated by peculiar classes, the bard 
had a profession of his own, which was regarded as more 
venerable than any other. Whether he resided constantly 
in some principal city, or travelled through various states, 
he was looked up to as a superior being, welcomed and 
honoured at the feasts of kings, and revered as the fa- 
vourite of heaven. He moved about as a recorder of the 
old and loved traditions of the people; and must have 
been heard with delight by those in whom he called up 
again all the associations of childhood, and who renewed 











their happiest days in listening to his songs.” 
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Bards of this class, as appears by the introduction of 
them in the Odyssey, were held in high honour at the 
time when the Homeric poems were written. Such men, 
by constant exercise, obtained a wonderful facility and 
power of memory. It appears from Plato to have been 
no uncommon thing for an Athenian to have the whole 
of the Iliad and Odyssey by heart ; and those who were 
reciters by profession may readily be conceived to have 

ssessed a much larger stock of poetical learning. Indeed 
this will seem the less remarkable, when we consider how 
many parts a popular actor of our own time will pre- 
serve distinctly and perfectly impressed on his mind. Such 
a stock of poetry a father might gradually communicate to 
his son, or a master to his pupil ; and no doubt it was by 
means of a succession of such men (as in the case of the 
Chian Homeride above mentioned) that the [liad and 
Odyssey, the most ancient compositions extant, except 
some parts of the Hebrew scriptures, were preserved 
during the ages which elapsed between their first delivery 
and the commission of them to writing. For it may now 
be considered as a settled point among learned men, that 
the use of writing in Greece, as applicable to the preser- 
vation of such compositions, was greatly subsequent to 
the Homeric age. And this brings us to the second 
branch of our subject. 

[To be continned.j 





Choice of a Profession—Parents and friends too often 
forget that in determining the future pursuits of the young 
under their care, it is not enough that a profession be re- 
spectable or lucrative, or one in which the youth may be 
expected to succeed by means of family influence ; in addi- 
tion to these cireumstances, they ought to take into account 
the talents, the disposition, the natural bent of the mind of 
the individual immediately concerned ; for if this most im- 
portant item be omitted in their calculations, the probabi- 
lity is, that if he have any individuality of character, they 
will seriously mar his happiness, while endeavouring to the 
utmost of their power to promote it—Curtis on Health, 


On Judging Justly.—A perfectly just and sound mind is 


arare and invaluable gift. But it is still much more un- 
usual to see such a mind unbiassed in all its actings. God 
has given this soundness of mind but to few; and a very 
small number of those few escape the bias of some predilec- 
tion, perhaps habitually operating; and none are at all 
times, and perfectly, free. I once saw this subject forcibly 
illustrated. A watchmaker told me that a gentleman had 
put an exquisite watch into his hands that went irregularly. 
It was as perfect a piece of work as was ever made. He 
took it to pieces and put it together again twenty times. 
No manner of defect was to be discovered, and yet the 
watch went intolerably. At last it struck him that possibly 
the balance-wheel might have been near a magnet. On 
applying a needle to it, he found his suspicions true. Here 
was all the mischief. The steel-work in the other parts of 
the watch had a perpetual influence on its motions; and 
the watch went as well as possible with a new wheel. If 
the soundest mind be magnetised by any predilection, it 
must act irregularly.— Cecil. 





BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY.—No. II. 
{Continued from No, 384.) 

Not only were the vessels small, but they were often 
exceedingly crowded ; and when an engagement did take 
place at sea, it was carried on in a kind of scrambling 
confusion. “In the early part of our history,” says the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ “when artillery was unknown, the 
principles of naval tactics were disregarded, because the 
value of them could not be perceived. The ships were 
small, and their armament simple and rude; they en- 
gaged stem to stem, or broadside to broadside; and the 
men fought hand to hand and foot to foot. The main 
object then was the destruction of life; and the stoutest 
and most courageous soldiers generally attained the vic- 
tory. We are told that when Edward III. attacked the 
French fleet collected at Sluys to oppose his landing, the 
English, after pouring in a volley of arrows, boarded the 
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/ enemy’s ships, and gained a victory with the loss of 4000 
men. Of the French more than 30,000 perished, the 
greater part of whom were driven overboard and drowned ; 
so dreadfully destructive were battles, whether by sea or 
land, when man was immediately opposed to man! The 
victory of the Nile was obtained at the expense of 218 
men killed and 677 wounded on the side of the English ; 
and the glorious and decisive day at Trafalgar, at some- 
what less than 420 killed and 1112 wounded.” The 
number of the French killed at Sluys, as given in this 
. quotation, is doubtless overstated : still, reducing it to ten 
or fifteen thousand killed and drowned, which is the 
number given in the ‘ Pictorial England,’ the dispropor- 
tion between the blind and indiscriminate slaughter of an 
ancient naval battle, and the numbers who perish during 
the scientific and more effective struggles of modern fleets, 
is very great. On this occasion, the task of communi- 
cating the disaster to the king of France was left to his 
buffoon. “The English are but cowards,” said the fool. 
“* How so?” inquired the king. “ Because they had not 
the courage to leap into the sea, like the French and Nor- 
mans at Sluys.” In another naval battle fought between 
the French and English in the reign of Henry V. (1416) 
off the mouth of the Seine, the French vessels were car- 
ried by boarding. “ This triumph was purchased at an 
immense cost of human life ; and during the three weeks 
the English fleet lay at Harfleur, the mariners were hor- 
rified and alarmed at the ghastly spectacle of troops of 
dead bodies, which, after the usual time of submersion, 
rose and floated on the surface of the water round the 
ships.”’* 

The term “ admiral,”’ supposed to be of Eastern deri- 
vation, sprung up into use in England during the reign 
of Edward I. But the duties of that officer were not, at 
first, to command a fleet, for > apn. there was no fleet 
to command ; but to look after the naval department, see 
to the care of the king’s private vessels when he had any, 
and to provide a fleet when it was required - the usual 
process of requisition and impressment. The office of 
lord-high-admiral became a permanent post, always filled ; 
for there is an uninterrupted succession of lord-high-ad- 
mirals from: the reign of Henry IV. to the period when 
the office was put in commission. Commerce was ex- 
tending even during the long and disastrous civil war 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster; and 
when peace was established under Henry VII. navigation 
received new impulses. Henry, cold and cautious as he 
was, did not neglect what tended to his own glory and 
profit, as well as that of the nation. He encouraged 
maritime discovery ; and left behind him the rudiments 
of the English royal navy. 

The invention of cannon, and their introduction into 
ships, led to those improvements in naval architecture 
which distinguish a ship of war from the ancient galley. 
Cannon were introduced into ships about the end of the 
fifteenth century ; they were at first mounted over the 

unwales, but portholes were invented by a French 
builder about the year 1500. This, though a consider- 
able improvement, was for a long time not only of very 
little use, but frequently the cause of mischief. They 
were mere openings, through which the muzzles of the 
guns were thrust, leaving no room for the play of the 
cannon. Charnock, in his ‘Marine Architecture,’ sup- 
that in the reign of H VIII. there were two 
fashions of ship-building prevalent in England ; one, the 
older and the simpler ; another derived from the Vene- 
tians, aspiring and showy, and, though leading the way 
to our ships of war, roducing vessels for the time far 
less serviceable than their humbler but more useful com- 
panions. , } 

Henry VIII. kept the Channel with his own fleet, 
maintained at his own expense; and there is an ex- 
jsting contract or indenture between him and Sir Ed- 





* ¢ Pictorial History of England.’ 
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ward Howard, his admiral. The largest ship of his fleet | who, it was affirmed, was Hans Holbein—whether the 


was called the Regent, of 1000 tons burthen, carrying 
700 soldiers, gunners, and mariners. The admiral was 
to have for the maintenance of himself in diet, and for 
wages and reward, 10s. per day during the voyage ; each 
captain ls. 6d. ; and the soldiers, mariners, and gunners, 
10s, each lunar month for wages and victuals. A “ master 
shipwright’s” daily pay is stated to have been at this 
time Td. without diet, and 5d. with; and “ hewers”’ and 
“clinchers” received 4d. or 6d., with or without diet. 
While Sir Edward Howard was cruising in the English 
Channel in 1512, he fell in with the French fleet; and 
Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, who 
was nearest the enemy, without waiting for orders bore 
down on the Cordelier of Brest, a large vessel, carrying 
1600 men. The fire of the Cordelier dismasted Sir 
Charles Brandon’s vessel; and then the Regent, the 
largest vessel of the English navy—the largest that had 
ever been built in England—took the Cordelier in hand. 
Both were huge, clumsy, unmanageable ships, the pro- 
duction of a time when the art of ship-building was just 
beginning to expand, and mere bulk was held an extra- 
ordinary quality. The two ships were engaged for up- 
wards of an hour, when another vessel came to the assist- 
ance of the Regent ; the French commander, unwilling 
that his ship should be taken, set fire to it; and the 
flames communicating to the Regent, both were consumed. 
This was a great disaster : Sir Edward Howard vowed that 
he would never more see the face of the king till he had 
avenged the loss; and Henry VIII. ordered a new ship 
to be built, which should, if possible, be superior to the 
vessel Which had been lost. A new ship was accordingly 
constructed, which was named the Henri Grace-a-Dieu. 
The old picture in Windsor Castle, of which there is a 
copy in the Naval Gallery at Greenwich, representing 
Henry in this celebrated ship, sailing across the Channel 
in 1520, for the interview with Francis I., has given rise 
to considerable discussion. The name of the painter, 
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[The Henri Grace-a-Dieu.--From a Picture in Greenwich Hospital. ] 


ship was the representation of the Great Harry, ora 
vessel of a later date—with other circumstances, were all 
debated. The picture represents Henry on board a large 
four-masted ship, with two round tops on each mast. 
The king is standing on the main deck, with attendants, 
The sails and pennants of the ship are of cloth of gold; 
the royal standard is flying on the four corners of the 
forecastle ; and the arms of England and France are de- 
picted on the front of the forecastle, and also on the ship’s 
stern. On the right of the ship is a three-masted vessel, 
with her sails furled, and decorated with pennants and 
standards. A number of other vessels and small boats, 
all crowded with passengers, are introduced into the pic- 
ture. In the foreground are two circular forts, commu- 
nicating by a terrace, situated close to the water’s edge ; 
these are firing a salute. Near the centre of the terrace 
is a gentlemen, supposed to be Sir Edward Poynings, 
then constable of Dover Castle, with attendants. 

The Great Harry was rated at 1000 tons, and is set 
down as having 122 guns, but only 34 of these were such 
as would now be admitted into the rank of guns ; the 
rest were pieces of small caliber, the largest deserving no 
higher name than swivels, and all of them distributed 
about, so as to make it a very harmless but fierce-looking 
vessel. But though the Great Harry was the wonder and 
admiration of its day, it was but a fair-weather vessel, 
fitted only to make people stare, and be the centre of a 
holiday picture. It was ill adapted to stand a rolling sea 
or a gale of wind ; while a broadside from a modern ship 
of war might have sent it plunging to the bottom. Doubt- 
less the then watermen of the old ‘school often shook their 
heads at the theoretical folly of attempting to build a chip 
so high out of water ; and as they passed it in their shal- 
lops pulled rapidly away, lest the great tottering thing 
would fall over on them. It was but little used ; lasted 
for wrk rae years ; and was accidentally burned at 
Woolwich in 1553. 
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